ALBANY CONVENTION

ler Mansion erected in 1760, the Van Rens-
selaer Manor House, erected in 1666, and the
Albany Institute and Historical and Art
Society building.

Education. The Schools of Law, Medi-
cine and Pharmacy, departments of Union
University are in Albany. Other professional
schools are: the New York State College for
Teachers, College of St. Rose, Dudley Ob
servatory, Albany Business College, and four
training schools for nurses. Among the many
excellent private schools are: Albany Acad-
emy, a military school for boys, Albany
Academy for Girls, St. Agnes School, Acad-
emy of the Holy Name and Christian Brothers
Academy.

Manufactures. Albany has many impor
tant industries: felts and woolens, paper
products, composition billiard balls, college
caps and gowns, shirts, cigars. Railroad
shops, printing establishments, foundries,
machine shops and packing houses are also
located here.

History. One of the earliest permanent
settlements within the territory of the origi-
nal thirteen states was made where Albany
now stands. In 1624 Huguenot refugees from
Belgium, known as Dutch Walloons, settled
here, and in the same year Fort Orange was
built near the spot now occupied by the State
Capitol. In 1630 William Van Rensselaer
sent a party from Holland as tenants on a
large tract of land nearby. In 1652 the two
settlements combined. The colony grew, and
the name Albany was given to it when it was
later transferred to the English, in honor of
the Duke of York and Albany, later King
James II. In 1686 a city charter was granted.

ALBANY CONVENTION, a meeting held
at Albany in 1754, noteworthy as formulat-
ing the first plan of union suggested to the
American colonies. It was attended by dele-
gates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania,
Maryland and New York, and by represent-
ative Indian warriors of the Six Nations.
The object of this convention was to devise
a scheme of union for the colonies, whereby
they might give effective aid to England in
the forthcoming struggle with France. The
plan proposed, which was worked out by
Benjamin Franklin, provided for a Grand
Council to be made up of representatives
elected by the colonial legislatures every
three years. A president-general, with veto
over the acts of the Grand Council,
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was to be appointed by the Crown. The
council was to have supervision over Indian
matters, and be empowered to levy taxes, en-
list and pay troops, and to construct forts.
This scheme was rejected by the king because
it gave the colonies too much power, and was
rejected by the colonies because it gave the
king too much power. Nevertheless, the
work of the convention was a definite step
toward colonial union and ultimate independ-
ence.

ALBANY REGENCY. See VAN BUREN,
MARTIN.

AL'BATROSS, a large web-footed sea
bird of which there are a number of species.
The bill of the albatross is straight and
strong, the upper mandible hooked at the
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point and the lower one cut off squarely. In
color its upper parts are grayish-white and
the belly white. It is one of the largest sea
birds known, measuring from ten to fifteen
feet from tip to tip of their expanded wings.
The albatrosses are found at the Cape of
Good Hope and in other parts of the south-
ern seas, where they have been known to fol-
low ships for whole days without ever rest-
img. They are met at great distances from
the land, where they settle down on the waves
at night to sleep. Whenever food is abun-
dant the birds gorge themselves to such a
degree that they fly with difficulty. Their
food consists of small marine animals, car-
rion, fish spawn, etc. Only one large egg is
laid, and that is placed in a rude nest made
by scraping the earth into a ridge. The
young are entirely white and covered with
beautifully woolly down. Sailors regard the
albatross with superstition and think that to
kill one brings bad luck, Coleridge tised this